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aAnieys caw Slavery. 


peace of society; and all the nations of the earth 
SSawessso esa | would be converted into an extended theatre of 
te. * D rad Y | , ; ; . Py 
oa rhs any coum, then Urata that Gad is jut siyery and desolation whee tne giant Despotism, 
onteieinieieaeers cpaiasimmmemaniamees laches _vestriding prostrate millions, banqueting on human 
WIRGINIA PATRIOTISM. blood, and grimly smiling, as the groans of suf- 
[The following speeck was delivered in a debate on cer-| fering man, and the clanking of ponderous chains, 
wane ccs cate te caanentined co on eer oe reververated around him, would reign in uncon- 
ars siace, agulus ie Wee bk SL yh} arn; * ; + 
Missousi, and. Was origisully pu lished in the Riche af — er eatep ie be . ge 0 sl 
Enquirer. Those resolutions, after declaring the proposed right, such would be the will of Heaven, and that 
lesivictions vneonstitutional and inexpedient, pledged ali, Would ultimately prevail. But the consequences 
the Cuergies OF Uiar State lo preve ut the contemplated eX-| prove that the preinises cannot be true. Where, 
Unchon of slavery beyond the Mississippi.—G, U. E nan. | tien, shall we look for the right of one man, to 
SPEECH OF DANIEL BRYAN, subject to slavery his fellow-man? Can we derive 
In the Senate of Virginia. it from purchase, as we derivea right to a horse or 
Tam opposed to the resolutions under conside-| #0 0x? Never!—The law of nature gives no right 
ration; and from the insulated ground which, as a|'0 one human being to sell another. If it does, ow 
member of tins iouse, f am aware I occupy in re- is it to be ascertained? What are the circumstan- 
lation to the great question to which they refer, 1) ces by which it is conferred? * All men are born 
feel it a duty Lowe myseli, as weil as my constitu-| equal.” fan European has a right to sell an Afri- 


ee 
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into servitude, has been wickedly despoiled of his 
natural rights. Let his liberty have been ravished 
from him, under the pretext of the right of pur- 
chase, or by the unman!y violence of the kidnap- 
‘per, still its seizure wasa “ robbery,” and all the 
claims upon the services of himself and his off- 
spring, accruing under il, are unrighteous, and con- 
trary to the principles of justice. And yet, to this 
system we are to look for the origin of the title 
which Americans claim, to hold in bondage its 
wretched victims. Length of time cannot sancti- 
fy that title. ‘The natural and rightful roprietor 
of the liberty thus rifled and withbel4 from him, 


‘has never surrendered his claim to it—he never 


could surrender it—and if he coald, he could not 
bind the freedom of his offspriag- He is always 
ready and anxious to prosecute his rights; but there 
is no tribunal to hear and redress him. Hence all 
laws and opinions recognizing human beings as 





ents, to avow the reasons and seutiments on whica|¢an, an African has a right to sell an Euiopean.| 
my vote on this occasion will be fouaded.—The| If an American has a right to buy an African, an 
first inquiry which that question suggests, and there- Afvican has aright tobuy an American. But if 
éultof which will form the basis of my principal ar- | he right of sale does not exist, neither does that of | 
gunents on the subject, is, wherein consists the purchase—for they are correlative, and stand o1 
vight of one class of human beings, to enslave and ifalitogether. As the rightto liberty is inherent, 
hold in bondage another class of human beings? and unalienable, it cannot, unless forfeited by crime, | 
Jn this country, where the rights of man have been be justly taken from the possessor, by any compact | 
60 long the theme of contemplation, and discussion, between other persons, or by any municipal or po-| 
their theory is too well understood to make it ne-| litical laws. As the original purchaser of a man 
cessary that 1 should attempt its illustration, by | 4" acquire no just right to hold him as a slave, 
references to those writers whose doctrines on the 80 neither can any subsequent purchaser. ‘The 
subject have obtained the sanction of all civilized) right of freedom still belongs to him who received 
nations. itas the endowment of his Creator; and all re- 

We have solemnly and deliberatively adopted as straint exercised over him without his consent, save 
our political creed, the very essence of those doc-| for the puaishment of offences to which he was not 
trines: to it, therefore, as Americans, we must look|forced by his condition is unnatural usurpation. 
for an answer to the proposed inquiry. What, What, then, bringing it to the test of this doctrine, 


i 





then, are its fundamental principles? Who does| is the valdity of the American Slaveholder’s claims 
xot remember, and all should revere, the plain ho-|to the unfortunate beings from whom they take 
nest declaration—“We hold these truths to be self-|this unenviable designation? Who, unless his 
evident—that all men are created equal; that they | Berves are formed o! steel, and his heart of flint, 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inaliena-|Can investigate that title without shuddering with 
ble rights; that among these are life, liberty, and) horror thrgugh all his frame, and feeling his bosom 
the pursuit of happiness.” These rights, it is uni-|torn with pangs of unuiterable anguish? Who 
versally admitted, by all liberal and enlightened au-| can roll his eye over the bloody history of the slave 
thorities, on the subject, can be taken away from the|trade, and not sicken at the dreadful ital? 
individuals in whom they inhere, only for the punish. | Well might the eloquent and indignant! 
meni of crimes of which they are convicted: and this|James Fox, characterize it as a system 
deprivation cannot be extended to the innocent|bery and murder.” Imagination cannot pic to 
ofispring of the guilty. The possession of the itself scenes of greater cruelty and w ickedness. 
physical powers, confers not upon one man, the! tau have disgraced the actors in that horrid dra- 







absolule pPoperty, are founded in the most egre-~ 
gious absurdity, and in the violation not only of 
the fundamental laws of nature, but of the sacred 
principles which are the foundation of all tree go- 
vernments. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we shall see how these doc- 
trines bear upon the question before us. We have 
seen that they were recognized, and solemnly 
sanctioned, by the patriots whose names hallow 
the declaration of American Independence. That 
their correctness was known, and tacitly, if not ex- 
pressly acknowledged by the sages who formed 
the constitution of the United States, ought not to 
be questioned. ‘The slightest scepticism upon this 
subject, would impeach the wisdom, and stigma- 
tize the virtue of those venerated statesmen. Where- 
fore, then, it may be asked, was not the recogni- 
tion of those doctrines more fully embodied in that 
constitution, and they thus invested with al! their 
appropriate efficacy? The answer is obvious 
andeasy. Atthe period of the formation of that 
instrument, upwards of a century and a half had 
elasped since the commencement of the importa- 
tion of slaves into this country: during all which 
time that abominable fountain of crimes had been 
pouring its pollutions into her bosom. The bitter 
root of slavery had “strack deep” into ber soil; and 


,/its envenomed boughs had become intertwined with 


the fairest plants of society—had shed their poisun- 
ous influence “far and wide,” blighuny the germs 
of virtue, and withering the blooms ol freedom. 
In the mean time, she had been engaged im a tre- 








right to enslave his brother mau: If it did, the law{™a, Which stil! lingers on the ensanguined stage of 
of jorce, would, throughout the world, be substituted| Africa; as if in mockery of the sympathies of 
for that of justice; and the weak would, every| Weeping humanity, and in defiance of the denuncia- 
where, become the vassals of the stroug. The, | tions of the civilized world. It has been, from the 

beginning to the present day, a sysiem of rapine, 





menders conflict, with a most powerful nation. 
The t-mpest of war had passed over her. Her re- 
sources had been much exhausted, an hot ener- 
gies enterh'ed. Her different members stood in 
need of tre mutual suppertot each other This 





7 stupendous arm of violence would break doy 
all the barriers which wisdora and virtue have rear i! lainy, and sijustice, and every human being 


we, requisi.e fox the preservation of that indepen- 


€d to defend from invasion the liberties and the| Wiuch it has dragged from the land of his nativity | dence which they had wou. A blessing ich 
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they prized more dearly than all other considera- 
tions. Hence it became necessary that the liga- 
ments of their union should be increased and 
strengthened. ‘To this purpose, sacrifices, and mu- 
tual concessions were indispensable. 


_ Slavery existed in many of the states of the con- 

federation. The habits, prejudices, and opinions 
which it had inspired, it would have been the work 
of years to remove or successfully resist. The ve- 
ry existence of the Union made il necessary to con- 
sult them. And, indeed, so numerous were slaves 
in the states where they existed, that, in the then 
paralyzed condition of the country, any effort to 
have speedily exonerated her from the evil with 
which she was burdened, even had those states 
consented, would have been unsuccessful.—Henee, 
unconquerable necessity—measures of expediency 
on whose adoption the existence of the republic 
depended, compelled the convention of 1787, to in- 
corporate with the constitution, those clauses which 
pertain to slavery. This they were obliged to do, 
or permit the social fabric in whose erection so 
much precious blood and treasure had been ex- 
pended, to tumble into ruins, while this last asylum 
of persecuted liberty, became a prey to anarchy, 
and all its terrific consequences. 


This submission to the paramount law of our na- 
ture—ihat of self-preservation—those concessions 
thus demanded by imperative circumstances, af- 
ford no evidence that the members of that enlight- 
ened and liberal convention, yielded assent to the 
Position that slavery itself is just and right. This 
would have been admitting those doctrines of ty- 
ranny, against which they had been so long con- 
tending ; =nd against ‘which, some of them, in 
their signature to the Declaration of Independence, 
had, previously,entered a sciemn protest. The law 
of necessity forced.them to acquiesce in a limited 
continuance of that which was, in itself, wrong, 
anda great evil, to avoid the existence of an evil of 
still greater magnitude. 

Some of the slave-holding states demanded as a 
condition to their acceding to the constitution, that 
it should authorize them to permit, for a time, the 
importation of slaves. This authority was yield- 
ed—reluctantly, no doubt. These states required 
also, the introduction of a provision, constraining 
states to whom their slaves absconded, to deliver 
them up tothe party from whom they had fled: 
and a clause for that purpose was inserted. But 
there is nothing in those two clauses which recog- 
nizes the right, andthe justice, of citizens of the 
states, or of the United States, to hold their breth- 
ren in bondage, The bare permission and guaran- 
tee of a privilege to the states then existing, under 
the circumstances whieh obtained at that time, are 
not evidence that the privilege itself was just and 
righteous, or that it ought to have been exercised; 
neither can an argument be derived thence, to sus- 
tain the doctrine, that the autborization of slavery 
‘belongs as a right of eovereignty, to the states ad- 
mitted into the Union subsequent to the adoption 
of the federal constitution. It belongs as a right 
to no class or body of men. The only plausible 
pretext which enlightened slave-holders, or any 
goverament can offer for detaiuing innocent mea in 
bondage, is, the impracticability of liberating them 
consisiently with the general safety of the commu- 


nity. How far this plea is entitled to consideration, 


in relatioo to the slavery existing ia the United 
States, I do not at present intend iaquiring. The 
decision would aot materially affect the present 
discussion. 

That tue view which [ have thus far taken of the 
subject, 1s sustained by the constitution itself, is, | 
think, satisfactoiily demonstrable. Such was the 
abhorrence in which slavery was held by the fra- 


mers of that instrurneut—such their conviction of 


its hostility, and incons:steacy, wita the sublime 
priggip'ies of the yoverumeant which il was their de- 
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the subject 6f slaves, they carefully avoided even |tion is itself, the corner stone of all the authority 
the mention of that hated word. of the United States ? 


The phraseology of those sections in which that In confirmation of this view of the subject, per- 
reference is made, strongly favors the idea that it! 34 me to advert to the opinion of Mr. Jefferson 


was designed that the justice and right of slavery lon this point, as expressed in his remarks on the 
should not be inferred from the measures, which, treaty making “power. His words are these:— 


for the purpose of appeasing jealousies, and ob-| By the general powers to make treaties, the con- 


taining the ratification of the constitution, were ctitgtion must have intended to comprehend only 


therein established and authorized. Indeed the! those subjects which are usually regulated by trea- 


general spirit and tenor of the constitution—that ty, and cannot be otherwise regulated. * * ** Jj 


judicious adjustment of the powers it confers, by! must have intended to except out of these, those 


which they are so harmoniously counterpoised, aS | subjects of legislation, in which it gave a partici. 


(o afford security against an oppressive preponder-! nation to the House of Representatives.” If this 





ance of either—and that regard for justice and 
equity which distinguish it from beginning to end 
—all prove, that nothing can be more inimical to 
its true purpose and meaning, than the deduction 
from it of arguments and authority to sanction the 
extension of slavery. 


What, then, Mr. Speaker, trying them by this 
standard, is the merit of the preamble and resolu- 
tions before us? It is asserted that the treaty ce- 
ding Louisiana to the United States, takes from 
Congress the power of embracing in the law ad- 
mitting Missouri into the Unior, the contemplated 
prohibitory condition in relation to slavery. And 
this assertion is founded on that clause of the trea- 
ty which says, that * the inhabitants of the territo- 
ry shall be incorporated in the Union of the United 
States, and admitted as soon as possible, according 
to the prineiples of the federal constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and im- 
munities, of citizens of the United States.” Now, 
sir, if all men be by nature “ free and equal,” if 
the prostration of the liberties of man, except fer 
the punishment of crimes, is not warranted by any 
principles of justice and right; if the constitution is 
based upon these principles, and if the clauses it 
contains in relation to slaves, were forced into it 
by the necessity which has been mentioned; and 
imply, in themselves, no recognition of the justice 


opinion be not correct, and the doctrine contended 
for be true, then indeed the treaty-making authori- 
ty isa lawless monster, which may, unresisted, and 
with impunity, tear up the foundation of the govern- 
ment; the other branches of the system being 
mere passive engines of its volition. It may, then, 
in conjunction with a foreign government, enter in- 
toa compact, for any, no matter what, purpose, 
and Congress is bound to proceed to its enforce- 
ment. ‘The President and Senate might go on and 
purchase the whole of Spanish America—and, not 
satisfied with this, they might then extend their 
grasp to the other three great divisions of the globe; 
and add to the territory of the United States, half 
the savage mirions of despotism; and by the trea- 
lies of cession, bind Congress to admit into the 
Union, upon no other terms than those prescribed 
in such treaties, all their extended acquisitions 
swarming with their base heterogeneous rabble! 
The absurdity of this doctrine is (oo palpable to 
entitle it to serious refuiation. Congress very pro- 
perly, has a discretionary authority given her by 
the constitution, in the clause last cited, as to the 
admission of new states into the Union. If the 
treaty making power could take away this authori- 
ty, then its grant was futile—was a mere nullity.— 
Wherefore was it conferred, if it was not designed 
to be exercised? But, if designed to be exercised 





of slavery; if the power of subjugating and of hoid- 
ing in slavery, one class of men, and every child 
which is made a slave, for remember, “ all men 
are born equal,” is doomed to the most abject sub- 
jngation; if this power belong not to the right of 
sovereignty; if it is no where in the constitution 
recognized as one of the rights, immunities or ad- 
vantages, of citizens of the United States, whose 
rights, as such, are clearly and evidently contradis- 
tinguishable from the rights of persons as citizens 
of particular states, then [ pronounce it a promi- 
nent truth, that Congress have the constitutional 
power, consistently with the treaty of cession, 
to enact the proposed condition; and that its enac- 
tion will take away no right, immunity, or advan- 
tage, pertaining to cilizens of the United States, as 
such. 

Congress, according to the principles of the con- 
stitution, has aright if she thought it expedient to 
do se, to enact other conditions as the basis of ter- 
ritorial admission into the Union. One of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution is, that “ Congress may 
admit states into the Union.” She then is to be 
the judge of theterms of this admission. If she 
were not, this clause would be a dead letter. The 
treaty itself is bound by the coustitution—its owa 
langaage presupposes this; and its own language 
bi to yieldto the priaciples of the Constitu- 
there were any disagreement between the 






of the treaty, the authority of the former 
would be paramount to that of the latter. It can- 
not be presumed, that when the constitution says, 
* treaties made under the authority of the United 
States shall bethe supreme law of the land,” that 


constitution: for the same authority, as if to mark 
its superiority, was, by an antecelent euumeration 
»f that instrument in ihe saine section, conferred 





Sito establish—that, tn necessarily referrinz to 
~ 


onferred by the constitution, and tue requi-| 


itis intended they shall have precedence of the 


_—for what purpose? Sufely for the general wel- 
fare of the nation, as well as for the interests of 
the territory to which it might apply. “ New states 

|may be admitted into the Union.” But if Con- 

ie¢ress think the happiness and safety of the ration 
would be endangered by admitting a state into the 

'Unton, she is under no obligation, and can be pla- 

ced under no obligation to consent to such edmis- 

sion. For no power exists, as long as the constitu 
tion remains unaltered, to divest her of the discre- 
tion with which, in relation to this subject, she is 
endowed. Yet Congress may say to the inhabit- 
ants of aterritory: “ We are ready and willing to 
jreceive you into the confederacy of the United 

States, on condition that you claim not the privilege 

‘of exercising a power which we believe would 
jeopardize the best interests of the nation. As 

‘soon as you accede to this reasonable condition, 

‘you shall become a state. This is as soon as itis 
pocsible for us to acknowledge you as such: the 
principles of the federal constitulzon require that 

‘the general welfare of the nation should be the 

first object of our consideration. That constitu 
tion has delegated to us the power of deciding 

‘what are the terms upon which you can be taken 

‘iuto the Union, consistently with its safety and 

‘happiness. In acceding to those terms, you suf 

‘render no power reserved to any state which Uon- 

gress may admit into the Union—but act in accor” 

dance with a “power delegated to the United 
| States by the eonstitution.” 


By another clause of the same section, “ Con- 
gress have power to dispose of, and to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territo- 
ivy belonging to tne Uniied States.” Hence, then, 
| Congress has a right if she deem it necessary /0F 
ithe general welfare of the nation, to bind the pur- 

chasers of her territorial lands, to abstain from the 
atroduction into them of slaves. For if she has 





apon itsetf. And who wiil deny that tne constitu-} ibe power to dispose of the territory, bas she not 
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the right te prescribe the conditions upon which | portion of human beings who are guiltless of crime, 
the disposition is made? That power is full and! and equally free by nature with the former. 

absolute; there are no romerente terms in the ‘(he rights reserved to the states by the constitu- 
grant conferring ity saying it shall be exercised in ‘tion does not impart to any state the power to form 
this, or in that way? The granters of this autho-| .ych a constitution as will in its effects destroy the 


rity had confidence in the grantees. They had no |jiperties, the happiness, and the very existence of 


hesitation in Seuaring Hist Congress would exer-/the nation. This would have been planting in its 
cise it with wisdom and lawful discretion—keeping | wn body, the seeds of its own destruction. ‘That 
a sendten: Sreapen ee gratin welfare of the na-| such consequences would result from the farther 
tion. It could not be foreseen, what circumstances! diffusion of slave, 0 Wellevel Uy 0. shabelty 0 
night exist in relation to territory afterwards ac-| the states of the Union; and that this belief is well 
quired: hence, that Congress might meet all emer-| fourded, I shall in the sequel of my remarks more 
gencies affecting it, and be prepared to suit the | particularly endeavor to prove.—Under this view 
disposal of such territory to the events of the) of the sabijert, 1 Westar the dul of Congress te 
times, this power was given. ‘impose the contemplated restriction, on any state 
But it is argued that although Congress has pow- which may be hereafter admitted into the union, 

er to dispose of the territory, she has no rightto| It is theduty of Congress, derived as well from 
annex to the disposal, conditions which will bind tne spirit, as trom the letter of the constitution, to 
the state into which the territory is formed. This|subjoin to the terms apon which any new state is 
construction sir, in my judgementinvolves an absur-jadmitted into the union such provision as will 
dity.—It is like saying toa man, you are free sir,| prevent such state from doing that which would un- 
to go where you please, but you shall go nowhere, | dermine the prosperity and the welfare of the na- 
but to that single point to which [ direct you.—In |tion. 

the common transactions of life, when a manis| ‘The constitution, as we learn from the article 
said to have power to dispose of a piece of proper- | prefixed to that instrument, deciaratory of the ob- 


deavor to'ascertain how far the fact would give va- 
lidity to the objection just cited. Would not the 
State of Missouri still stand on as elevated ground 
as did the other states both old and new at the 
time of their admission into the Union? What are 
the number of conditions preposed in the case un- 
der consideration?—QOne:—Qnly one! and that 
against Slavery!—against that stupendous iniquity 
for the prevention and suppression of which, all 
righteous governments are instituted: —An iniquity 
which takes away the rightful sovereignty of one 





ty, without any express limitations being affixed to 
that power; it is understood that he is at liberty to 
make the disposal, in such manner as to him ap- 
pears most advisable—most conducive to the end| 





jects of its formation, was instituted for the pur- 
pose of forming a more perfect union, establishing 
justice, ensuring domestic tranquillity, providing 
for the commen defence, promoting the general wel- 
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in view: and the party to whom it is* transferred} fare, and securing the blessings of liberty to the 
has no right to complain of the terms, inasmuch as| people of the Uniled States. 
the former had authority to prescribe them, and the 


These ends it is the inevitable tendency of an 
latter was not bound to take the property. 


extension of slavery to defeat. By promoting, and 
I do not contend but it might be injudicious in the | rendering permanent, a dissimilitude of interests, 
former, to impose conditions glaringly and most|habits and feelings, between different sections ol 


unreasonably severe: but thisa man of prudence | the country, it endangers the Union—by corrupting | 


and wisdom would avoid. Congress, it was doubt-| the principles of morality, and violating the dear- 
less believed would always be composed of men/esttrights of man, it strikes a deadly blow at the 
possessing those qualities in sufficient degree to| very root of justice—by engendering prejudices, 
enable and jacline them, to exercise the power in |enkindling animosities, and lessening the fraternal 
question, for the general interests of the country. | sympathies between the states and by fostering and 
That they possess this power, I have no more |avugmenting the forces of a potent internal enemy, 
doubt than I have, that the proprietor of a farm has | While it shatters the energies of the national arm, 
a right to say in the deed by which he transfers it, it removes the foundations of domestic tranquillity, 
that a’ particular stream of water shall not be di- {weakens and diminishes the means of common de- 
verted from its channel; or that it shall not be con- | fence, and buries in the gulph of desolation and ruin 
veyed in a specified direction, so as to annoy the welfare and liberties of the nation. 


and incommode a particular neighborhood. And To prevent these evils, Congress havea constitu- 
if the people of Missouri were to accept a constitu-|tienal right to say that Missouri in becoming a 
tion recognizing the proposed restriction whether member of this confederacy, though she shall have 
it were contained in the deeds transferring the soil,| authority to forma constitution containing all the 
or in the law of Congress admitting them into the| principles of freedom and justice, shall not engraft 
Union; they would be as strongly bound to its ob-| into that constitution, a power which would shoot 
Servance, as the purchaser of the farm would be | forth into monstrous overgrown deformity, and sub- 
bound by the condition in the deed of conveyance,| vert the whole fabric of the national government. 


after his having complied with the legal formali-|—Licentiousness and liberty, are distinct and very 
ties.—The restriction would be prescribed by | different things. 


Congress whiie the territory was in her hands ors 
. oa >| Alicense to rob, plunder, and murder, if it were 
Angee sm he ac + all rules and = re~|known a disposition to incorporate it into their 
under for th ich she might deem needful to lay it| constitution existed among the people of a territo- 
or the present and future welfare of the na- ry, might, I presume for the security and general 


Won. welfare of the nation, beinhibited by Congress as 
an unchangeable condition of the adoption of such 
territory into the family of the Union; and who 
would contend that such inhibition violated the re- 
publican character of the state so adopted? 


The proposed condition is objected to on the 
ground that it would be “ permanent, unalterable 
by the state authority, and that if it be so, it will 
impair the sovereignty of the state on which it is 
imposed —will take from it a right, not surrendered 
by any of the old states, at the adoption of the con- 
stitution, and will bring the new state into the Union, 
unequal in rights with the other states.” Although, 
as I have before asserted, and attempted to prove, 
the righis of sovereignty would not be abridged by 
the pending restriction, because they do not embrace 
the power of despoiling innocent human beings of 
their freedom; yet, forthe sake of argument let us for 
a moment take for granted that they would and en- 


Let me not be understood to mean that the dis- 
cretion which I thus ascribe to Congress could 
nghtfully extend to an interference with that clause 
of the constitution which says that “ The United 
States shall guarantee to every state in the union, 
@ republican form of government.” That discre- 
tion, like every species of autherity existing in the 
United States, is bounded by the limits of the con- 
stitution. But an authority to overturn all the 
laws of justice and. mature, is not one of the ingre- 
dients in the composition of a republican form of 
government. It can be republican without its 
framers having power to introduce into it a provi- 
sion by which the most merciless and degrading 
despotism shall be tolerated—without their being 
privileged to say—This charter of republicanisin 
confers upon one portion of human beings, the pow- 
er of holding ina state of absolute slavery, another 





class of the people, and which is the very reverse of 
freedom and republicanism. 


Is it nota matter of general notoriety, and sus- 
ceptible of historical proof, that the thirteen origin- 
al stutes, ina spirit of liberality and accommoda- 
tion, and with a disposition to promote the general 
good of the nation, mutually surrendered, not only 
one, but many ot their rights, and privileges at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution ? In proof 
of this fact, I beg to refer to the letter addressed to 
the Congress of the United States by the conven- 
tion, which framed that instrument. The whole 
letter would not be unapprepriate to the occasion, 
the following extracts must suffice. “ It is obvious- 
ly impracticable in the federal government of these 
States, to secure all rights of independent sover- 
eignty to each, and yet provide for the interest and 
safely of all: individuals entering into society must 
give up ashare of liberty, to preserve the rest. 
The magnitude of the sacrifice, must depend as 
well on situation and circumstance, as on the ob- 
ject to be obtained. It is at all times difficalt to 
draw with precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered, and those which 
may be reserved, and, on the present occa- 
sion, this difficulty was incressed by a difference 
among the several states as to their situation, ex- 
tent, habits and particular interests.” * * * * “Each 
state will doubtless consider, that had her inter- 
ests been alone consulted, the consequence might 
have been particularly disagreeable or injurious to 
others. That similar sacrifices and concessions 
have been made by states subsequently admitted 
into the Union, is a truth equally well attested.—It 
is likewise a well known fact, that the three states 
formed out of the territery North-west of the Ohio 
river, were, at the time of their admission into the 
Union, subjected to a condition prehibiting the re- 
cognition of Slavery by their corstitutions.—Al- 
though by a resolution of Congress passed in Octo- 
ber 1780, in relation to such territory, as might 
conformably to a previous recommendation of 
Congress, be ceded to the United States, it was ex- 
pressly declared that the said territory should be 
settled and laid off in states, received into the 
Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom and independence as the other states; yet, 
by an ordinance of Congress, passed in July 1787, 
the preamble mentions, among other objects of its 
enaction, one to be, to provide for the establish- 
ment of states and governments therein; and for 
their admission to a.share in the federal councils, 
on an equal footing with the original states; yet 
notwithstanding this, it declared that, “ there shall 
neither be slavery nor involuntary servitude im the 
said territory otherwise than for the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall become convicted.” 
Inthe acts of Congress, afterwards passed, au- 
thorising Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to form go- 
vernments and constitutions for their respective 
states, are contained positive prohibitions against 
the introductien into their constitutions ef any au- 
thority in contravention of the ordinance of 1787. 
These acts received the sanction of all the slave 
holding states present at the time of their passage. 

The conditions were accepted, and Ohio, India- 
na apd Illinois, are highly respectable and flourish- 
ing; and promise, ere long. to shine among the most 





brilliant stars in the federal constellation — They 
would not exchange their pore und unstained 
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escutcheons of freedom, for the gory ensigns of 
slavery: and so far are they from considering them- 
selves shorn of any rights, immunities or advanta- 
ges;” or their character in any wise degraded, by 
the provisions which have kept their virgin soil 
free from the pollutions of that foul monster; that 
they regard them as the propitious charter of their 
virtues, their happiness, their liberties and their glo- 
yy. And so they are regarded by every mind un- 
biased by the influence of avarice or prejudice. 


That they were considered in this light by the pa- 
triots, sages, and statesmen with whom, in 1787, 
they originated, and by the good and enlightened 
men by whom they were afterwards perpetuated, 
is demonstrated by the unanimity of sentiment 
which prevailed in relation to then.—Let it not be 
said, then, that a similar provision in relation to 
Missouri, would tarnish her reputation, or depress 
her below her appropriate station in the sisterhood 
of the confederacy—It would, on the contrary, lift 
her te a point of elevation, beauty and grandeur, 
to which she never would attain, if she is permitted 
toencumber her car of stale with the ponderous 
shackles of slavery. Its wheels, if clogged with 
human bodies chained and fettered to them, and 
rolling through blood and iniquity, will never bear 
her to that pure and supernal height, where dwells 
the goddess of liberty, in the sublime temple on 
whose portals are inscribed, in characters of impe- 
rishable radiance, that sacred and enrapturing de- 
claration, “all men are by nature, equally free and 
independent.” 

In what am I about to engage? My heart sickens 
——its regular pulsations are interrupted and it feels 
as if the cold touch of death were about to congeal 
its vital streams. Whence these unwonted emo- 
tions? Their source lies in the painful theme, 
which rolls through my mind—in the consideration 
that it is necessary, even in this land overflowing 
with the benedictions of Heaven—illomed by the 
Tight of science, and the celestial sp!endors of Chris- 
tianity—this land, bought with the blood and the 
lives of patriots, and pouring forth hosannas to the 
God of our fathers and our freedom, for the ballow- 
ed boon of liberty—that, even here inthis land it 
becomes necessary to oppose a deliberate and vo- 
luntary extension of the crimes and the horrors of 
slavery: in the consideration that in this Columbian 
Republic, thousands of freemen whose hear‘s leap- 








ed at the sound of freedom, when applied to indi- 
vidaals and to nations blessed with a complexion | 
like their own should exist, whose utmost energies) 
are exerted to enlarge the dominions of human, 
bondage; and whose souls kindle into rage against | 
the man, who has the humanity, the justice, and the, 
independence to ptead the cause of beings, who 
are men, animated with the breath, and stamped | 
with the image of the Deity, who are free from 
crime, but whose misfortune it is, to have hada 
different complexion shed upon them by the influ- 
ence of an equatorial sun ! 

Slavery, ‘* like the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” 


spreads ruin and calamity wherever it passes. 't scatters | 


poison upon the morals; petrifies the sensibilities; exaspe- 


} will echo the groans of bieeding, fettered man! 


| 





rates and corrupts the passions; contaminates the fountains 
of health; kindles the lames of domestic contention; breeds 
effeminacy and jndolence; multiplies artificial wants; in- 
troduces into society every kind of Juxury aud intemper 
ance; and, finally, gnaws like a cancer into the very core 
of the government, and saps the vitals of its strength and 
its happiness. 

These facts are supported by the history of al) countries 


cise of the most buisterous passions, the mo-t uvrernitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading submission on 
the other. Our children see this, and jeara to imitate it, 
for man is an imitative animal. * * * The parent storms, 
the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on 
the same airs ip a circle of smaller slaves, givesa loose to 
his worst passions, and thus oursed, educated, and daily ex- 
ercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped with odious pecul:- 
arities. And with what execratio: should the statesman be 
loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens thus to tram- 
ple on the rights of the other, transforms those into des- 
pots, and these into enemies, destroys the morals of one 
part and the amor palrie of the other!’ These are the 
sentiments of Thomas Jetferson. A bundred other celebra- 
ted authors, avowing the same opinions, might be enume- 
rated. Butthese are sufficient. And will it still be aver- 
red, that by enlarging the range of the terrific Demon, 
which is invariably accompanied hy all this retinue of evils, 
the evils themselves will not be increased. As well might 
it be contended that a thousand firebrands, each capable of 
communicating flame into every house into which it was 
thrown, would do no more injury to a city—would not 
spread the conflagration any farther, by being permitted to 
work their dreadful effects, each in a separate mansion, 
than if they were all thrown into, and their consequences 
confined, to one solitary edifice. 

That an increase of the number of slaves in the United 
States would flow asa certain consequence from an en- 
largement of the sphere of slavery, is as undeniable as that 
human nature, under the influence of the habits which sla- 
very engenders, and goaded by the keen avidity of avarice, 
is corrupt and cruel, regardless of law, justice and reli- 
gion, Open a new mart for the trade in human tlesh, and 
the supply will equal the demand. And even should the pre- 
sent slave holding states be avle to furnish that supply, yet 
the hungry vuitures of cupidity, will snuff the steam of 
blood from Afric’s shores, and hie thither greedy for their 
prey. 

Even at this time, when all the great powers of Chris- 
tendom have combined their exertions to arrest the further 
progress of the dread aflliction, its violence appears to he 
merely pagtially smothered; and, occasionaliy breaking 
out, shews the frightful symptoms of its former state. Not 
a month passes away witbout bringing vs accounts of this 
hea:trending fact. And shall this nation, in the teeth of 
her own laws against the slave trade, ard in hostility with 
the measures adopted by the wide empire of humanity, do 
that, the inevitable result of which wiil be an encourage- 
ment to @ more pertinacious prosecution of that infernal 
system of wickedness! Letthe doctrine which I am resist- 
ng preva |; let the Stutes hereafter admitted into the Uni- 
on, have the hateful power of perpetuating Slavery by their 
constitutions, and in a few years the daring La Fittes, and 
afl ‘hat band of cut throat pirates that swarm through the 
gulph of Mexico, aud skuik around our coast, will be carry- 
ing desolation to the peaceful hamlets of Africa; spreading 
among the natives all the horrors of civil dissention; and 
dragging theace into interminable thraldom, thousands ot 
the miserad'e victims of their avarice and their cruelty. 
The wild and stainiess waves of the majestic Columbia wiii 
be defiled by its barbarities; and the solitary summits of 
the Rocky Mountains will become the shelter of wan steal- 
ers; and their deep caverns, shrouded in redoubled gloom, 
If slavery 
should be confined to its present boundaries, the wisdom 
aod virtue of the nation may, and | unhesitatingly believe 
will, devise means by which gradually, but efficiently, to 
relieve herseif from its growing calamities. Butif Slavery 
shonld be permitted to overspread Missouri, then, farewel/ 
all these fond hopes! The charter conferring such permis- 
sion would contain the principles of death tothe future 
peace, welfare, liberty, aud glory of this distinguished and 
highly favored Jand. Then the iron yoke of bondage would 
be prepared for the necks of wretched millions yet unborn 
—and its chains and its scourges would be multiplied *‘with- 
out numoer.”’ 

Slavery, we kacw, while it effects the destruction of the 
public morais, induces habits of idleness—and wherever it 
exists unchecked, the mass of the laboring population will 
consist of slaves. Hence, in all slave holding states, their 
numbers soon become formidable. It is ulso a fact suscep- 
tible of demonstration by areference to the census tables 
of the sbutheru states, that the slave population increase-~ 
at least one Uurd faster than the white population. And itis 
equally true, that the white population, in states where sja- 


very does jot exist, increases wuch more rapidly .thae th: | 


game species of population where slavery does exist. The 


where Slavery has bece long protracted; and they are cor-| inferences deducible from these truths are, first, that if the 


roborated 


writers on the subject. 


the opinions of al/ the prof.und and eminen:| spbere of slavery continues to enlarge, the superior aug- 
Hear the language of Montesquieu | wentation of the number of slaves over that of the whites, 


concerning it— The master contracts among his Slaves.) Wrougtout the whole extent of that sphere, will in time 
ail sur's of bad habits, and accustoms himself to the negieci | give the former a most datgerous and alarming preponder- 


of alj the moral virtues. 
obdurate, vindictive, voluptuous and cruel, 


He necomes haughty, passionate, | auce: and secondly, that by circumscribing slavery within 
It is imposs - | the limits it now veeupies, while the facilities afforded fo: 


ble to allow that negroes are men, because if we allow! drainidg off its subjects would be greatly multiplied, th 
them to be men, it will begin to be believed that we our. white population of the surrounding states would soon bi 


selves are not Christians.” Such is the vivid portrait ¢* 
Slayery, drawn by that illustrious civilian. 

What says our own candid aod venerable Jefferson on the 
subjec'. Mark andremember bis language. ‘* The whol. 
pomipesce Detween mas‘er and slave, “is a perpetual exer- 


* 


y’ 


so augmented as to yield the most unquestionable security 
wgainst any serious result arising from the power of this 
servile population. 

to Jooking forward to the probable resalts of an enlarge- 
ment of the circle of slavery, what an awful picture ts pre. 


: TCT, 
sented to the contemplation of that America whose bosom 
glows with the generous emotions of patriotism! He be. 
beholds intrenched in the very citadel of her security, and 
daily growing in strength and numbers, a most direful ene. 
my to the safety and welfare of his country. He knows 
that the potentates of Europe have their eyes open to this 
condition of things, and that when the foe witbin the bul. 
wark of this nation has become sufficiently formidable tg 
encourage the attempt, its independence may be assailed 
by some tremendous combination of foreign hostility, aud 
this lovely laud covered with blood, mourning and desola-. 
tion! I draw the curtain no farther. There are scenes 
behind it which strike the soul aghast! which mangie the 
heart strings—and agonize and crucify every fibre of hu. 
man sensibility! These apprehensions are not the phren- 
zies of imagination. Would to Heaventhey were! There 
are other points connected with this great controversy, of 
most solemn import, and would, if occasion permitted, af. 
ford matter for much more extended remark. The syb. 
ject to which the resolutions refer, involves considerations 
most vitally intertwined with the interests aud happiness of 
posterity. The question before Congress is, Freedom or 
Slavery '—The strugg!e, on the one hand, is fora form of 
government which shall allow one part of its subjects to 
hold an ignominious bondage another part of its subjects, 
And without this power, it is contended the government 
will not be republican! The struggle on the other hand js 
for the formation of a system of government which shall 
not permit one portion of its subjects to retain in degrading 
abject slavery, another portion of its subjects—But ‘hig 
form of government, because it takes away the authority of ex- 
ercising the most merciless kind of tyranny—that «of an unlimited 
control over both personal and political freedom, it is asserted 
by its opposers, would be anti-republican ! Most adsurd and 
moustrous doctrine! How incongenial with the sentiments 
wh:ch swelled the generous bosoms of the founders of those 
liberties we now enjoy! Could those venerated sages who 
have gone down to the tomb, leaving their names inscribed 
on the base of that imperishable monument of their worth 
and their wisdom, the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, be re-animated, and visit their degenerate sons, how 
would their noble breasts heave with anguish to find those 
truths they had so solemnly sanctioned, thus perverted and 
disgraced! How gladly would they retura to the peaceful 
silence of the grave, and moulder again into their original 
dust—while their spirits, soaring back to the enjoyment of 
their celestial rewards, would be happy in forgetting that 
all men, though so by nature, are not, inreality, * free and 
equal!” My opinions, in relation to this question, are in« 
fluenced by vo sectional feelings—by no prejudices for, or 
agaiust, the East or the West, the Noreff or the South.— 
hough a native of Virginia, aod fondly attached to the soil 
of my nativity—that soil in whose bosom are deposited the 
remains of many of my tenderest and dearest reiatives, and 
which is nourishing on its bounties all my nearest living 
kindred—yet I lose sight of it—l remember it not, when a 
question inwoven with the vital fibres of my country’s bon- 
or and happiness, demands my decision. The harmony of 
social life, the smiles of friendship, and the kindness of 
man, are dear to meas the life that throbs in my heart—but 
I love my country better than life. Columbia! Queen of 
vations !—Protectress of Liberty !—If thou requirest it, om 
thy hallowed altar all these biessings shall consume! 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that | disclaim all participation 10 
any contracted sentiments, any ungenerous prejudices, 
against the citizens of any section of the Repubiic. My 
hostility to Slavery springs from my attachment to justice 
and freedom. All my early habits and associations were 
calculated to blind me with prepossessions in its favor: but 
before I had passed the limits of boyhood I read the Histo 
ry of our Revolution—the Declaration of Independencey 
and the Virginia Bill of Rights, and the scales fell from my 
eyes. With the opinions | eaotertain on the subject, if ever 
| give a vote in behalf of bumav bondage, | shall be mys¢ 
uuworthy of freedom, 

if Congress, in her decision of the great question befora 
her, should sanction the spread of Slavery; then, to be cone 
sisteut, let her tear down and bury deep, deep in the earthy 
those emblems of Frecdom that adorn the sublime edifice '@ 
which her deliberations are held—and which, then, no lone 
ger the “Pemple of Liberty,” no longer sacred to the rights 
f man, she will have dishonored by an act that must infuse 
eensivility, and arouse a shuddering indignation, tbrouglt 
the revered portraits that consecrate her walls. 4 

And when the Legislature of Virginia, solemnly and de 
\iberately gives countenance to the extension of — 
hondage;—then let her drag from this magnific ¢ ome—s? 
conceal in its darkest vault—secure from contempt 
mockery, the forgotten statue of her Washington — 
then let her pile the vacant enclosure with manacies, are 
ges and all the implements of torture—we appropriate ba 
ves of Slavery! 


PENNSYLVANIANS NO SLAVITES. 

The following is an extract from an article which - 
peared in the United States Gazette, a short ime pre “no 
to the late Congressional election in Ph jadelpkia, F5e 
Judge Hemphill was an unsuccessii! candidate re 

*The language used by this gentleman, (MF 





- 





Hemphull,) on the subject of Siavery, in a speee® de 
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April, 1826, has probably not escaped the recollec-' 
tion of many of his constituents. That this matter 
may be perfectly understood, and it is important 
that it should be, I quote fhe words referred to, as 
I find them noticed in the National @azette o' 
the 28th of the same month. 


“ Although I donot consiler the slaves of the 
south as property by divine right, they are so treal- 
ed by necessity and the constitution; and. the more 
[see and become acquainted with southern gentle- 
men, the mare Tam convinced of the inutility of pro- 

ositions from the non-slaveholding states on ihe 
subject of emancipation. They are only calculated 
to produce irritation without the prospect of accon- 
plishing good.” 

An opportunity offered in the short space of a 
few weeks, after Mr. Hemphill had wandered 
away from what he knew were the wishes of his 
constituents. A set of resolutions were offer * dy 
Mr. Miner, for the consideration of Congress, urg- 
ing the adoption of measures for the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia; their 
speedy fate is not forgotten by those who entertain- 
eda hope that the blot of slavery might be eradi- 
cated at least from the seat of the National Go- 
vernment. ‘The language used by Mr. Hemphill. 
but a short time previous, might justify an inference 
that he was “convinced of the inutil.ty” ot the be- 
nevolent resolutions of his colleague, and that he 
joined in the outery by which they were put down. 
This much, however, is ascertained—that that 

member, viz. the representative of Philadelphia. 
from whom, of all others, Mr. Miner might with 
best reason, have expected sympathy on such an 
emergency and in sucha cause, gave no support 
whatever, when co-operation was so essentially 
important. 


Those who have paid nothing for more than a sear, must 
not expect the paper to be forwarded to them without an 
equivalent; and we shall also be under the necessity of 
making urgent enquiries a3 to the time when their arrearages 
will be liquidated. 


We have, this wee, transgressed one of the rules laid 
down for this work, relative to the publication of very long 
articles, The Speech of Daniel Bryan, delivered in the 
Legislature of Virgivia, on the subject of the “ Wissouri 
Question,” was laid off for insertion several months since: 
but, owing to the absence of the editor, it has been delayed 
much longer than was intended. If the reader conceives 
that an apology is necessary for occupying so large a por- 
tion of one number with a single article, itis hoped that he 
will find it in the intrinsic importance of the article itself. 
It is, unquestionably, one of the most powerlul appeals t 
the justice of this nation that was ever made on behalf o 
ihe unfortunate descendents of tne abused and dezraded 
Africans. 


And coming, as it does, from a native of Virginie, 
it will be the more interesting to many -on that account. 
Part of this speech has been inserted in this work before 
out it is Considered best to preserve it on record unbrukea 
aod itis now published entire. 


Stave-Lason Manuractures.—The calculations of som 
of our Knowing ones, relative to the establishment of manu 
factories ip the siaveholding states and carrying them o 
by the jabor of slaves, are called in question by a southey 
editor as follows: 

Manufactures in the Southern States.—The Southern Pa‘: 
ot says, that the calculations of their northern friends, wi: 
advise them to undertake the manufacture of coarse cott 
goods as a more profitable employment for their slaves tha 
the cultivation of the raw material, are altogether mistake o 
The editor observes, that those who advise to this course 
are in an error or two of the material elements of thei, 
calcniations, the cost of slaves and the value of their Jabo: 
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as they are at present employed. 


NasHopa. I have received a second communicatin 
m the corresponding trustee of Nashoba, adverting ¢ 
e statement of the proceedings in thatinstitution, pud 
-hed some time since in the Genius of Universal Emanei 
pation, and the remarks thereon made by myself and my 
correspondent, “* Mentor,” The following is an extrac: 
from the communication, here alluded to. 
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“The language of the records is not, J think, equivocal: 
nor have I observed any typographical error of importance. 
| Let the records, then, speak for themselves.” 


of her leisure hours by reading the paper; and being a wo- 
man of sound judgment, the truth made such an impression 
on her mind, that she yielded the points her early education 
and the prepossessions of riper years fo the contrary, note 
withstanding, My friend saw the gentleman sometime af- 
ter, when he informed him that his wife, who before sha 
perused the papers had almost unceasingly insisted on hi¢ 
buying slaves, had changed her sentiments, and was now 
perfectly contented to live without them. This circum- 
stance, with others which I could mention, had I time, 
shows that your paper bas had the desired effect of opening 
thesyes of son, even in these remote regions.” 


Citizen Granvitie or Haytt.—The following is copied 
from ‘* Freedom’s Journal.” This Citizen Granville, is the 
same that was in this country a few years since, in the char 
acter of agent from the government of Hayti for pro~ 
moting the emig@ation of colored persons to that island. The 
‘fice which he resigned, as mentioned, was that of Judge 
“the Tribunal of Cassation, the same as our Supreme 
‘ourt of the United States. 

‘* Liberty of the Press.—The citizers of Aux Cayes, Haytf, 
ave presented a gold Medal to citizen J. Granville, lately 
" this country, for defending the cause of Joseph Courtois, 
wditor of the “ Feuille du Commerce,” in a libe) suit insti- 
‘uted against him by Col. Paris Poisson. We learn that in 
rder to defend Mr. Courtois, citizen Granville resigned an 
‘fice with a salary of $1600. The ease attracted conside- 
‘ble attention; the court being thronged throughont the 
hole, with the most distinguished citizens and foreigners. 





ec The extracts from a review of the Berbice Fiseal’s 

indication, are concluded-this week. Again the Editor of 
he New York Evening Post, and other palliators of the crime 
of slavery, are invited to read them. Blister the tongue, and 
palsied be the hand, that shal} dare to speak a word, or 
vield a pen, in defence of a system that permits the perpe~ 
tration of such outrages against humanity—the practice of 
such heaven-daring iniquity !! ! 





Simmarttry or American AND Turxtsn Doctrines, 

That some of the doctrines, taught by American slaves 
holders, are derived from the Turkish political Calendar, 
we have little cause to doubt.—And although the Turkish 
mode of government excites the contempt of Christian na- 
tions; and it is notorious, that under its rule, some of the: 
finest and most fruitful parts of the globe are lying in a come 
parative state of waste and destitution, and the inhabitants 
in a state of discontent and frequent revolt; yet the words 
of an old author concerning the Turks, are equally applicae 
ble to our Colonial or Slave system. -‘* The Turk does nog 





This communication, 1 am sorry to say, contains senti 
ments which J cannot approve, and which I do not believe 








publication. 


two, the number of weeks in a year. 


The editor having been much from home within the last 
two months, has not had it in bis power to make out the 
accounts, or forward bills to all the subscribers whose sub- 
scriptions are now due; but this will be attended to very 
shortly, and such as are willing to continue their patronage 


, ern Le uA 
Ec The present number concludes the past year’s sub- 
¢eription to the Genius of Universal Emancipation, of those 
who commenced with the second volume of the weekly 
Tt will be recollected that that volume ended 
with the 33d number, of course nineteen numbers of the 
present voluine were requisite, to make up the total of fifty- 


are in accordance with those of the philanthropic Lad: 
who founded the institution at Nashoba. If such doctrines, 
as those promulgated since her departure for France, re 
cesve her sanction, 1 am bold tosay thatthe success of the 
enterprise will be utterly despaired of by her best friends 
Ata future period, this subject will be further noticed. 


Letrer To THE Epiton. The following has in itself its 
own comment. It is an extract of a letter to the editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, from a very remote 
part of our southern slave-holding country. Besides the 


excellent information eentained in this extract, the Jetter 
enclosed fifteen dollars, for subscriptions to the paper. 





and have it in their power to advance the payment for ano- 
ther year, are particularly requested to do it without delay. 
Those who know how their accounts stand, are desired to 
remit the amount of subscription, at the proper time, whetb- 
er they receive bills or not. Receipts will be forwarded to 


agents or individuals immediately after the money come: 
to hana. 


Subscribers who are in arrears, (and unfortupately there 
are too many such,) are earnestly requested to remember 
that without a littie of the “essentia! oil,” (they must no 
Misund -rstand, we mean money,) the wheels of our machi- 
ery must stop —And that they will stop, to their view, 's 
absolutely certain, uvless the needful be speedily torw 


This is one of many communications received, of similar 
import. 

“You will excuse me in giving you a brief account of 
some of the good effects which the smal) circulation of 
your paper in this country has had. Some time since, on 
meeting with a gentleman from a distant part of the coun- 
ty, with whom | was intimately acquainted, and wishing 
your paper to spread as extensively as possible, t offered to 
iend him all the Numbers whien i then had. He willingly 
accepted the offer, and after having perused them himself, 
he let aneighbour of his (a gewtleman of note and respect- 
nove them to read. The latter being frequent- 
{rom home, on profes+:onai ousiness, his wife, a very 


ability) 





eoming. 


inteliigeut Lady, concluded to amuse herself during some 


pretend to justify bis possession by aclaim of right; alf 
his justice is founded upon force; he suffers no usurpation, 
upon what he bimself has usurped. Under the Govern- 
ment of the Turks, every one makes profession of ignor- 
ance, and itis not lawful for the subject to inquire into any 
thing. It is enough for them, that they learn a blind obe~ 
dience; if they know that they are slaves, and what the 
duty of slavery is, then they are learned enough.” 





COMMERCE OF CUBA, IN 1826. 

Ip last week’s paper, the state of things relative to slave- 
ry in Cuba, was noticed. The following estimate of the 
commerce of that island in 1826, will be found very inter: 
esting to the American reader. It is copied from a late 
number of the New York Daily Advertiser. 


* We have before us the ** Balanza General,” or General 
Statement of the commerce of this island during the Jast 
year. Jt is contained in a pamphlet lately published at 
Havana, and is the first official report of the kind ever 
made public. The tables which it contains furnish some 
details relating to the different ports which will not be con- 
sidered very interesting in this country; but we obtain from 
it the principa) results, which will be given below. 

The trade between the United States and Cuba is now so 
extensive and valuable, that every fact r Jating to it has be- 
come highly interesting; yet such is the jealousy felt by the 
mother country with regard to that important Island, that 
little information concerning it has heretofore been obtaén- 
ed from its fettered and almost uselesss press. The Spa. 
nish government, in permitting this publication, show that 
they have at length become persuaded, that there can ba 











no danger in convincing the United States how vaJuable the 
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commerce of that island is to them, even under the present 
order of things. 

The “ Balanza General !” for 1826, was made out under 
authority, by Don Buenaventura Pascual de Ferrer, in Ha- 
vana. He remarks ina preface, that it is impossible to in- 
stitute a comparison, even approximating to the truth, be- 
tween the commerce of that year, and avy previous one, 
because no exact and complete record has before been kept 
of the exports or imports of the Island. The revenue de- 
partment of Cuba has been in its infancy, with respect to 
its arrangement, until within a few years. No custom 
house was established at Havana until 1765; and then its 
regulation was very imperfect, so that no correct list of ar- 
rivals or departares is to be found anterior to 1786. The 
other ports were in a condition still more lamentable.— 
Smuggling was carried on in the most opeg and scandalous 
manner, and the revenue was extremely limited. Some 
important improvements still remain to be effected, which 
the Governor is likely soon to bring about, to the benefit of 
the king and the public. One of these improvements is 
this publication of the state of the commerce of the island; 
and a more important one is the adoption of a great princi- 
ple, that a nominal balance of trade against any country, is 
not always a real one. This doctrine the writer adopts 
and explicitly avows; and by a brief statement of facts, 
shows how futile is the reasoning of those who attempt to 
prove, that Cuba suffers a joss by her extensive and valua- 
ble commerce. 

The low prices of sugar and coffee during 1826, furnish 
reason to presume that the exports were then greater than 
those of previous years: but, on account of the reasons giv- 
en above, it is now impossible to ascertain what was pre- 
cisely the fact. 

Arrivals.—The number of vessels which arrived in the 
ports of Cuba in 1826, was 1659. Of these no less than 
1,106 were from the United States. Of the latter, 720 en- 
tered at Havana, 209 at Matanzas, 98 at Santiago, 56 at 
Trinidad, 14 at Principe, 9 at Baracoa, and at Mansanillo, 
the only remaining port, there were no American arrivals, 
There were but 158 English vessels, and 188 Spanish. The 
most numerous after these were French, of which there 
were 83. 

Departures —The number of vessels which left this island 
in that year was 1,288. Of these 914 belonged to the Uni- 
ted States, viz: 622 from Havana, 205 from Matanzas, 60 
from Trinidad, and a few from ail the other ports. The 
English vessels amounted to only 113, and the Spanish to 
127, and the French to 44. 

The tonnage being omitted, we cannot make so precise 
an estimate of the state of our commerce as we could wish. 
It is to be hoped that the ** Balanza General” will not omit 
it in future.” 

We find the following lists of the import and export of 
several of the most important articles in the commerce of 
Cuba. 

Imported.—Rice, 493,242 arrobes; Codfish, 214,064 ar- 
robes; Pork, 12,765 barrels; Beef, 12,552 barrels; Flour, 

147,995 do. Hams, 34,112 arrobes; Butter, 188,072 do. 
J.ard, 9,845 do. Spermaceti candles, 216,800 lbs. 

Exported.--Sugar, 6,236,300 arrobes; Coffee, 1,773,798 
do. Wax, 22,918 do. Brandy, 2,597 pipes; Honey, 68,880 
coboys of 30 arrobes; Tobacco, 79,581 arrobes; Cigars, 

197,194 pounds. 
Imports into Cuba in 1826. 
Dollars. 
2,858,793 


Rials. 
In National vessels 








1 

Foreign Do. 10,307,839 54 

Warehoused for entry and consumption 1,759,641 4 
Total 14,925,774 24 

Exports from Cuba in 1826. ' 

In Foreign vessels 1,992,689 4 
Foreign Do. 10,504,809 24 
From Warebouse 1,312,839 65 
Total 13,809,838 

The Duties on Imports amounted to $3,782,409 5 

And on Exports to 901,343 74 





From the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reperter. 
WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 
(Concluded. ) 

The next case has made much noise in the 
world, and has led to much abuse of Lord Saffield 
and others, for having cited it precisely as it stands 
in the Fiseal’s first Report. It is the case of Rosa 

_or Reosje, whom the manager Mr. Grade, had or- 
dered the driver to flog “till the blood should fly 
out.” She was then far advanced in pregnancy; and 
was delivered three days after of a dead child. (Slave 
Colonies, p. 110, and first Report, p. 25-27.) In 
the second Report, which we expected would have 
explained away the whole affair, we have a mere 
repetition of the chief details contained in the first. 
As this case has been adduced asa proof of unfair- 


the whole of it as stated in the latter and delibe- 
rately amended Report of the Fiscal. ‘The gross- 
ess of the details must be excused in considera- 
tion of their importance. 

“ Roosje states, she was sent to pick coffee in 
the logies, by order of the manager; she represert- 
ed to him she was too big (too far advanced in 
pregnancy) to stoop. Manager directed her to 
comply with the order; she went and picked cof- 
fee* on her knees. At eleven o’clock our work 
was examined, and the manager directed the drt- 
ver, Sondag to flog us; it was done with the whip 
deubled. When Sondag, the driver, came to me, 
he said to the manager, this woman is rather big 
with child; the manager replied give it to ber till 
the blood flies out. L was flogged with the carra- 
carras. ‘This happened on Friday: | went to the 
field on Saturday. 1 told the driver I could not 
werk asI had a painin my loins; he directed me} 
togo tothe manager. [did go, and was sent to 
the hospital; remained there a day; the doctor exa- 
mined me, and said there was nothing the matter 
with me, and that sitting down was not good. I 
went to the field, was put upon a row with another 
to help me; on Sunday evening J miscarried; [| was 
five months gone with child; the labor was heavy; 
the midwife had to force the child from me; the 
child was dead, one eye was out, the arm broken, 
and a stripe visible over the head, which must 
have beendone by the whipdoubled. The doc- 
tor came to aitend me on Monday morning; the 
child was not seen by him, it was buried; he pre- 
scribed for me; the child was seen by Ariaantje, 
Claartje, and Mary Anne; I was assisted by 
sister Claartje; the regular midwife, Mary 
Anne, did not attend me, as I was taken suddenly ; 
she was sent for, however, and saw the child. 


“ The evidence of J. H. Eenhuys, assistant sur- 
geon to Dr. Westerveld, practitioner and medical 
attendant of plantation L’Esperance, states, that 
he visited the woman Roosje, early in the morr- 
ing of the 14th March: she informed me she had 
miscarried ,the evening before; I examined, and 
prescribed for her. A few days previous to this oc- 
currence, I saw Rovsjein the sick-house, she was 
cemplaining and pregnant. I thought, between 
three and four months gone with child. I experi- 
ence that many women miscarry from not taking 
exercise, and contracting lazy habits: thinking 
this was the case with her, I directed her to take 
exercise. I did not see the child, I believe it was 
buried. I enquired if she had been delivered of 
the-after birth, and being informed by the midwife 
and an old woman she had, I directed something 
for Roosje and went away. 

. iclinees of Sondag, driver of Plantation 
L’Esperance, states, that the women were put to 


Evidence of Jonas, Mary Anne, Ariaantja 
George and Claartje, all belonging toL’ Esperance. 
heard and corroborated the aircumstances in the 
statement made by Roosje.””* 

Lord Suflield was charged over and over again 
with misrepresentation and exaggeration in bis 
statement of this case: his representation‘of it, how- 
ever, actually fell below that which stands record- 
ed in the Fiscal’s book. Besides, not one of the 
facts there detailed are at all questioned, whatever 
doubt may exist as to the causes assigned for the 
child’s mutilation, These may have been incor- 
rectly assigned, of that, we are no judges. We 
give the Fiscal’s own report of the facts as they 
stand on the uncontradicted and consistent eyj- 
dence of eight individuals. 

Another case is that of two slaves on an estate 
of Mr. Katz. (Slave Colonies, p. 109, 110, and 
ist Report, p. 46. and 58.) With respect to one 
of (nem, the defence of that gentleman is, that Am- 
sterdam, the negro whom his manager had so hea- 
vily punished, that even the Fiscal. no novice in 
these matters, on inspecting his pesteriors,t pro- 
nounced him to have had “a severe flogging,” 
was no the properly of Mr. Katz, but merely hired 
by him; as if this circumstance extenuated, and 
did not rather aggravate the cruelty. 


The complaint of the negress Jenny, (Slave Co- 
lonies, p. 112, and Ist Report, p. 45, 46.) detail- 
ing a most atrocious case, we are now told by the 
Fiscal, was referred by him to the Court of Crimi- 
nal Justice. ™ His criminal demand and conclu- 
sion having been filed, the honorable Court decreed 
the sentence hereunto annexed.” Again, however, 
the Fiscal has disappointed us; the documents 
which he professes to give are not annexed; we 
are therefore still left in utter ignorance of the re- 
sult of this most aggravated case. Jenny was 
pregnant; her mistress, Mrs. Elizabeth Atkinson, 





*The evidenee which is here merely referred to, is too 
important to be omitted, especially as this ease has been 
made the occasion of so much acrimonious and illiberal at- 
tack on the abolitionists. It isin part, asfellows. (See 
Fiscal’s first Report p. 26 and 27.) 

‘** Evidence ef the negro woman Mariana, states, I wa’ 
sent for in the night to come to Kosa, who was taken in] 
ber, (trout had come:) I went. She was not yet deliver- 
ed. J assisted another woman to deliver her. The child’s 
arm was broken; one eye out, bruised, and sunk in the 
head. It was a fine male child, quite formed, in every re- 
spect perfect. Thinks the child was more than five months, 
from its perfect form and appearance. Claartje and George 
reported it to the manager, that Roosje had miscarried, and 
he gave no directions respecting it. Iburiedit. The child 
was seen by the father and mother, andtwo other women, 
Claartjoand Ariantje. Roosje told the doctor the state the 
child was-in. He replied, “ I suppose you have been eat- 
Ing green pines.” Roosje denied it, saying, it was from the 
fogging she got.” . 

‘* Evidence of George; states, he is husband to Roosje; 





pick coffee, a certain quantity was required, which 
was not got. The overseer told me, by order of 
Mr. Grade, the Manager, I was to range the wo- 
men out on the plankier, and told me to begin and 
flog them from one to another; I began and went on 
till I came to the woman Roosje, I gave them about 
twelve or thirteen sttipes with the whip doubled; 
on coming to Roosje, lobserved to the manager 
this woman was pregnant, the manager said, go on, 
that was not my business: I did so, she did not 
get more than the rest; I did not flog her witb a 
carracarras, it had broken before I came to her: 
she received her punishment with the whip doubled. 
She miscarried a few nights after this punishment 
took place; it was inflicted at breakfast time, at 
eleven o’clock. I did not see the child. Claartje 
told. me the child was in The question 
being put tohim, “ Whether the manager on bis 
(the driver’s) representation that Roosje was preg- 
nant, had made use of the words, never mind, flog 
her till the tlood comes;” he replied, “ yes he did.” 


*« The picking here alluded to,” the Fiscal observes, ‘* is not 
in the fields, but sorting of the cured coffee in the logies, 














ness on the part of the abolitionists, we will give 


* 


preparatory to its being shipped.” 


corroborates her evidence as to the flogging she received, 
jane the expressions used by the manager to tbe driver 
‘about flogging her (till the blood came.) This happened 
‘on Thursday. Sunday night she miscarried, States this 
to have been occasioned by blows his wife received from 
the driver with the doubled whip. Reported this miscat- 
riage to Mr. Grade, but did not mention to him the state it 
| was in. Roosje told the doctor, who replied, “You must 
tell a lie; you have been eating green pines | believe.” In- 
quired why he had not gone to complain either to the 
Burgher ofhcer or Fiscal: says, he was cook, and could not 
leave his work. Being re-examined, he said, he told Mr. 
Grade the child’s arm was broken; and that it was 12 conse- 
quence of the flogging she got. Mr. Grade said, “ It 8 
lie.” The overseer was present. The manage’ aske 
him how his wife had miscarried, he replied, *It was from oe 
flogging you gave her.” Manager said, ‘You lie, I did no 
flog her.”? Ovesseer said, ‘1 did not either.” I said, 
ovither ot you did: who did then? Says his wife has had se- 
ven children for him, and never miscarried before. — 

+ What a singular state of Society is that of the West 
dies, where one of the grand qualifications of a judge = 
be his skill in counting the numbem and ascertaining ¢ 
length and deptb of the incisions made on the posteriors 
i.e men and women that come before him! Is there 
enough in this single circumstance, and in the careless,per 
functory, off-hand manner, in which itis perpetually adver 
edto, to excite the unmingled disgust of every feeling 
) mind, and to deepen the cunviction of the necessity of a8 
early and radical reformatiqg of the system? 
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fher name deserves to be recorded) tied her up and 
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beat her, then kicked her, and trampled on her 
belly, locked her hands and feet in the stocks, and 
peat her again. In half an hour the poor creature 
miscarried. Her child, Philip, was also extremely 
‘Il treated, and not allowed to come near her. ‘The 
child was exhibited to the Fiscal, “ weth marks of 
severe flogging over the whole body.” We wish the 
Fiscal had told us what the punishment was which 
this inhuman mistress was made to undergo, or 
whether she received any. 


The Fiscal attempts to defend himself for his se- 
yere conduct towards one of Mr. Calmer’s negroes, 
(See Slave Colomies, p. 113, and bis Ist Report, p. 
46, 47.) but ke gives no proof in his defence but his 
own assertion, he himself being the party inmplica- 
ted. Vhe complaints of the negro against Mr. 
Calmer, which were of a very revolting kind; are 
wholly unnoticed, and we conclude, therefore, that 
they led to the infliction of no fine on that gen- 
{leman. 


The complaints of General Murray’s negroes 
(Slave Colonies, p. 113, 114, and Ist Report, 49, 


was fish on the estate, it was not distributed. 
even if the whole which was purchased had been 


allowance of three pounds a week to seventy-eight 
slaves. Mow we understand, (if we are wrong in 
this fact, the Fiscal can set us right,) the number 
of slaves attached to the estate is at least double 
thisamount. But clothing, it was said, was coming 
from England, and if the slaves had waited a little 
longer they would have been supplied. Still their 
complaint of an actual want of clothing is only the 
better established by this apology; and to flog 
them, therefore, for making that complairt, seems a 
most monstrous act of injustice. 


Having now gone through the various partica- 
lars of the Fiscal’s attempted vindication, we 
would take a general view of the facts attending it. 

A motion was made in the Louse of Commons 
for a return of the proceedings of the Fiscal of 
Berbice in regard to the complaints of masters and 
slaves respectively, ducing the preceding ten years. 
50, 66,) are said to have been “ greatly exaggera-| The retura embraced only four of those years, 
ted.’ These words run glibly from the pen, but no| namely from 1819 to 1823, In by far the majori- 
proof or even specification of the exaggeration is;ty of the cases specified in this return, (in at least 
given. By way of exculpating General Murray,,we may say three-fourths of them,) the Viscal 
the Fiscal states that Hopkins, the manager, was; gave the tacts as they stood in his minutes of evi- 
dismissed for his inisconduct. (See 2d Report, p idence, without stating tne decision to which he bad 
98.) Butif so, how will the Fiscal vindicate him-;come on a full consideration of those facts. Of 
sell for having inflicted seventy-five lashes on two) about fifty cases to which his decision was annexed, 
of the complainants against this man, iwerely be- | it appears, that only nine were so far decided in fa- 
cause they tailed to prove their complaiuts, (See!| vor of tue complainants as that they escaped pu- 
ist Report, p. 50.) and although he bad previousiy | uishment, for having failed to prove their allega- 
been obliged to reprimand Hopkius for tus cruelty | tions; and, in forty one cases, the complainants un- 
to the siaves placed underhim. 4ib.). 49.) There; derwent severe punishment by the sentence of the 
is scarcely any one of the cases detaiied in this re-| Fiscal, on the ground that their complaints were 
markable report, which shews more strongly the) either unfounded or exaggerated; in short, that they 
oppressive and untractable nature of the‘slave sys-|had not been fully proved. Gut of this immense 
tem than this very case of Governor Murray, when| number of cases, therefore, even with the aid of the 
it is carefully examimed; nor any in which the} Fiscal’s second report we, as yet, know cerlainly 
Fiscal appears to less advantage. only of nine in which the complainants were not 
sentenced to punishment; aud in which, therefore. 
the judgment of tie Fiscal must, on the whole, be 
considered as favorable to them. ,But of these nine, 
we, as yet, know ceriainly of only ruree where 
any punishment has been inflicted on the persons 
proved to have been guilty.* 

* It is impossible pot to be struck with this very suspi- 
cious disproportion between the measures of punishment 
wherewith master and slave are visited; although the slave 
is, iu aligost al) the cases, not the accused, out the accuser; 
nay, the voluntary accuser of his master er manager, uocer 
circumstances which might well deter him from complaint, 
unless driven to it by flagrant and intolerable oppression. 
One would have thought that the known liability of the 
slave to be remanded in every case (we speak of Berbice,) 
peo where the complaint had proved to be weli founded, 








The comptaints against William Ross, (Slave 
Colonies, p. 114, 116, and Ist Report, p. 60 and 
58.) are dismissed in the same summary, and most 
unsatisfactory manner, only that we now learn, for 
the first time, that the complainants were punished, 
weare not told how or wherefore. This might 
have been anticipated indeed, from the Fiscal’s 
prejudicating instructions to his deputy; instrue- 
tions so framed, (See Slave Colonies, p. 116,) as 
aimost infallibly to ensure such a result. 

The case of Scipio, (1st Report, p. 11,) is repeat- 
ed in the 2d Report, (p. 19,) without the slightest 
Variation; why, is not very obvious. 

















The complaints of the negrees ou Plantation 
Profit, (Slave Colonies, p. 117, and Ist Report, p,| inte net ool rr 
€4,) are said to have been refuted. The medieal | have operated with sufficient force to deter him from rash 


4s lor grouncless charges; and that the fifty or seventy-five 

‘ + ° ° i : ‘ ’ ad s °J 
practitioner denied that he had neglected the Sick; | jashes, by which it appears to be so giuch the ordinary 
and the resuld is, that the complainants having) practice of the Fiscal to visit the complainant, might be 


a fo prove any part of their statements, two of | spared. Let us reflect what me case would be with ap- 
them were Ayovead. eral? ” Whi. +. | prentices, or jourpeymen, or laborers, or servants ia this 
West In e. pie aan ew nga ha of = ms country, if on every occasiog of complaint, eitber of harsh 
oF fac ,' ' ; od €~| usage, or of breach of contract, in which they might fuil to | 
y lacts breught forward by the Fiscal, as excul-| make out their case in evidence, tuey were liable to the 
patory of the manager, Mr. Hutchinson, and the | tread-mill, or to whipping, or toa heavy five; and tais too, 
attorney, Mr. Munro much of the complaints of | not after a regular charge, examination, and trial with the 
the slaves is satisfactoril established. They ceoiw-!| cetyl or seamed ong Apsailtn 4 page e le See tof 
plained. o , 2 rury : Y . ,| tron and defence; but on the ground of the incidental dis- 
ined, on the 27th of October, 1523, of a want of] covery, by the magistrate, on the trial of another person, of 
Cothing. The refutation of this charge Cousists jn|some unexplained difference between the charge and the 





complaint was not that fish had not been purchased, 
but tnat, though it had been purchased, and there 
But, 


distributed, it would only have afforded the regular 


into the power of an irritated owaer or overseer, would\ 


But this was not all. The Report contained a vast 
riety of details, stated in evidence before the Fiscal, am 
minuted by him, to which no contradiction was given, or 
even doubt appended, but which it was utterly impossible 
to peruse without feeling, in common with Lord Seaford 
(late Mr. C. R. Ellis,) the most unmingled horror and dis- 
gust. It was to be presumed, and we conceive 1s still to be 
presumed, that these uncontradicted statements are sub- 
stantially true: especially as by far the most atrocious and 
horrific of them are incontestably proved, and also admit- 
ted to have been true. Taking, however, such only into 
account as have been thus established, they have not only 
confirmed all that the abolitionists had asserted of the pa- 
ture and effects of West India Slavery, but they have actu- 
ally surpassed every thing which their fear of being char- 
ged with exaggeration had permitted them to attribute to 
thatsystem. Those who doubt this have only to point out 
the single work of the Anti-Slavery Society, which can bear a 
moment’s comparison with the Berbice Fiscal’s official re- 
port, in exciting the abhorrence & indignation of the reader, 
as he peruses its unvarnished details. To the sickening in- 
fluence of those details on the mind, no declamation can 
add force. They beggar the most intense epithets; and 
produce an impression, which no description, however elo- 
quent, could hope to rival in poignancy and effect. And it 
is the climax of these horrors that most of them are not on- 
ly not judicially punished, butare not legally punishable. | 

Then these transactions are recent. We had been accu- 
sed of referring for our (acts only to obsolete times. And, 
when quitting details, we took our stand on those impreg- 
nable general principles, which are of all times and coup- 
tries, we were met with hardy affirmations of such improve- 
ments in the treatment of the slave, as placed him in point 
of comfort above the British peasant. In our misplaced 
philanthropy, we were told, tbat we were actually wresting 
from the happy negro the enviable state of repose and pros- 
perity which his benevolent owner had been employing the 
plenitude of his power to secure to him, , ‘* Look at the 
facts of the case,’ said they, tauntingly, ‘ Lisien to the 
Governors, the Judges, the Magistrates. Hear their un- 
qualified eulogies, in one accord, proclaiming the tender 
and sympathising and sleepless humanity of the master; and 
the lively gratitude and confiding joyousness of the slave, 
who would notexchange his chains for freedom if he could.” 
Alas! alas! that such an illusion could possibly, even 
for one moment, have influenced a single mind that is con- 
sidepate enough to appreciate the necessary effects of des- 
potic power both on master and slave! In whatever de- 
gree the illusion prevailed, it must have vanished before 
tie Berbice Fiscal’s report. We feared, however, that whea 
the suddeu and palpable effect on the public mind, produ- 
ced by that report became known, we should look in vain 
for further reports of the same kind. But we did not suffi- 
ciently comprehend the obtuseness of feeling which a fa- 
miliarits. with suci, scenes is calculated to generate: for we 
have bere a second Report from the same source, not drawn. 
forth reluctantly like the first, by a mandate of the House of 
Commons, but spontaneously proposed by the Council of 
Berbice, and, in compliance with their requisition, furnish- 
ed by the Fiscal, for the deciared purpose of repelling the 
calumnies whici some wicked persons in England,had been 
so malignant as to vent against that pure, lovely, and be- 
neficent system, denominated Negro Slavery. 

Of the success of the second Report of the werthy Fiscal 
in accomplisbiug its declared object, those who have ac- 
companied us thus far are in a capacity to judge for them- 
selves. But we do not anticipate one note of dissent, when 
we state that, for our own parts, we have risen from its pe- 
rusal with every previous covviction of the enormity of the 
Colonial System deepened, and with every resolution to 
promote its early and final extinction strengthened. That 
vile system cannot last. The press may pour forth is the 
next year, as in the past, pampblets rich in practical consid- 
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eet, that on the 22d of March, 1522, more | evidence wee pet tyr r The — ween 
ae . . plac n gre id tha ie defendar Such nci- 
‘au uinetcen months before the date of the com-,' 7 P eee p 
oa each man had hada jacket, a hat, one yard 
. Salampore, and four yards of Osnabureh; and} our Colunial Statute books 
sind woman a jacket, a ha’, five yards checks, 
aud ive yards of , ; ; 
slethinctt Is of Osnaburgh. And this was their| principle on this t 
' ng sor nineteen months! ! Again their com-! principies which h 
Piatut of a want of salt fish, 


cations. Voluntinous reports, which no one reads, may 
again load the tuble of Parliament, and may again bring 
‘orward the very strongest physical reasons for coereing the 
labor of .Ifricans in tropieal lowlands. The changes may con- 
tinue to be ruvg on the increase of national wealth, to be de- 
rived frem this coerced labor, which it nevertheless re. 
quires (he sacrifice of an immense sum annually on the part 
of the public to maintain. Jn this course we may possibly 
persist for some time longer, notwithstanding the misery 
and waste of our slave population, and the deep injury to 
vur own manufacturers, which are its direct and insepara- 
ble consequences;—but the day must arrive, and it cannot 
be far distant, when these refuges of lies wil] be swept 
way, and, in despite of all opposition, the oppressed slave, 
in every corner of the British dominions, will, at the perse- 
vering call of religion, humanity, and justice, be rescued 


|pie is utterly unjust, and we shail never cease to lift our | from the yoke of his cruel bondage. May the Almigity 

voices against it, whilst it continues tg pollute and disgrace | hasten that happy peried ! 
How ceeply do we lament |——— 
that His Majesty’s Government should have so hastily given | substance, an equal administration of it to black and white.”—~ 
their sanction in the Trinidad Order iu Council, to such a| And Jord Bathurst, over and over again, marks it as g-oss 
It is directly at war with those better | injustice to inflict a severer punishment on a slave, “ whose 


5 ave beeu so clearly enounced by Lurd ignorance is an extenuation of his guilt,” than on those 
isanswered by an eya-| !athurst in various dispatches; and by Mr Canning, Mr. |‘ for whose guilt no such extenuation can be presumed. ”— 








‘ive statement, that in fortv-three weeks, 1018 i), | Peel, and the Attorney General, m ther speeches on Mr. If slaves, indeed, prefer malicious complaints, let them be 


of fish t } ! | Denman’s motion in the Heuse of ¢ 
iad bee re} or : 
been pu hased for Lie estate Hlow | Samaica trials. 


much of it was distribuled is not stated, and yet the! 


uo, 


respectiag We | puoished; but then let it be after the same fair and re: ‘ar 
These three agree that, © tu » tndisyn- | trial and conviction which are required in sim.lar ce 
sable lo the ends of gustice that there should be, both in form and ' this country. 
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15 GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
“a vee ) Ae ae% Crier ae = com yirenwass mn ATR" CRE. LR A, 
Attach liscif to you wiv proudly bear | Like an ocean when wraptim the fury of storns, 
The name of Christians—aud declare yourselves That flood of the mountain broke dark in its forms. 
The servants of the perfect Law of Him And the Angel of beauty seem’d throned in the scene, 
Who died upon the cross!—is slavery just? On ree ee oh s es be the gird of greea, 
ph saw tt le.ve dar ‘ And the sound of the fall—it was heard from afar 
Ye SEES Hes Say He -70 dare not say Like the peal of astorm, ora rushing of war! 
The Negro.is not God’s own herilaze, ke ner aioe tes tale hee 
ee Wie a a <a pro rser plunging in battle and dea 
by work - Lis own hand = 4h ae See t rull’d on the air, the wild cloud of its breath: 
° With you who crush him even to the earth! | Sublime in its torrent, and rapid in wrath, 
What! is it just that awhiie skin, siouid give i iow joudly it dash’d o’er its rocky Jaid path! 
r= To man the power to tyranize o'er man ? And there plav’d the sun in the beauty of day, 
BWiteraryp Ocpasrtryi¢nt. That hundreds of the tiuman race should toil With the hight of his brow pouring joy o’er te spray 
<2 ” ‘ To feed the wealth aud luxury uf onc— pee tae rocks were aij sparkling—the torrent like night, 
, : ; ud 2 ris ist Wove 23 Of hig 
“* It is the sift of ee to Lyne every place ” a, A scauty sustenance their only meed ? pee eee ee ee ee 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the rat 3 eaet a . 1 gazed on the scene—my heart woke from its rest 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than pw pe “ye or ws arg 3 oe And my feelings were called from the soit of my treet 
the blush of morning. fas me POeeen GF: PERG ees or y , ’ Tknew a Great Presence, and kyowing adured y 
— _ Seen Even now there are, (may heaven forgive them!) those,} At the glorious temple and shrine of THE LORD. i 
FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. So wholly lost to what they owe themselves, eee rae wee: cated e 
Pharaoh, Their country, aud their God—tbat they would lift TERS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 7 
Thus saith Jehovah ! Let this people go! Their voice in favor of the wrong, and e’en pollute TO THE 
The king was on his throne, array’d all gorgeously The very Senate House with arguments, GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, = 
in regal purple, rich with fretted gold, For the vile cause of sJavery—Oh shame ! The price of subscription is Taree DoLians per anu, 
And starred with sparkling gems, while snowy lawn Shame on them tenfoid '—did not their bot breath payable within sia months of the time of subseriding.—but a full = 
, aT teh te Spread a foul cancrene over the v watts! receipt will be given, if Two Dotians anv Firry Cenrts be 
Was mingling with its folds luxuriously. F gangrene ove “ ~~ paid in advance. w 
The crown of Egypt was upon his brow, Like the dark plague-spot on the Jewish tents Subscriptions will not be received for less time thana = 
And her proud sceptre was beside his hand. In days of old /—what! Freemen ! will ye bear year, out of the city of Baltimore; anu the money must al 
To be insulted thus, u is pied ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
The nobles of his land were gather’d round, . h: eee oo oo ie / eommunicaie ther names through the medium of an Pe 
Thronging the proud pavilion where he sate, bd at of allothers, like a polished mirror thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at e 
And the wise men, the Magi of the East, Should be o’erclouded by the slightest breath a distance, renders a sivict adherence to this rule indispep. 
The Priests, the Soothsayers, Astrologers, That spoke of stera oppression ? rouse ye, rouse ! voly eras r beds ; 
And the most cunning Sorcerers were there. And tear tne vei) of blindness from your eyes ! if aot aie ak Ga aE ee eee 
And also there, apart from all the rest, Deceive yourselves uo louger with false dreams The postage must be paid on ali letters and communica- 
Yet even at the feot of Pharach’s throne Of wealth and interest—look upon the North— tions, recetved by the editor, through the Post-Office. he 
: Pe * ; Eon 
Two men array'd is t bl , ts stood Is she wot rich aud prosperous ¥» ) ourselves ? - Aucress BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, to 
y‘d in humbler garments stood. ; ? South-East corner of Market aud Gay Streets, Baltimore. 
One spake not, but with meekly folded arms And yet no slave is there—no ties: 2S wre tch a, On 
Awaited silently the king’s decree. To blight the soul with curses aoc tot tears, } Sethorizcr Agents, to 
His form was finely moulded, and his face But do ye say that you lament ‘ve evil The following named gentlemen are authorized to act as Mc 
Had much expressive beauty, though his eye But that ye made it not, nor is your power agents for the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in their 7 
Speke with a saddeo’d feeling—aud his brow ficient for the cleansing of the stain respective sections of country, Viz. rr 
Amid the clustering curls that shaded it, Though ye would gladly lend your aid therein, Wm. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Ma. x 
Told that the freshness of his youth had past. If but the path was open ?—then awake ! Abner M. Plumer, Newmarket, do. 
The otter form was taller, and his limbs No longer sit with idly folded hands, Jacob a Washington, D. C. ig 
Were nerved to manlier strength—his bold dark eye And conscience lull'd securely into rest, sony Des gy aa ania ” i 
Sent its proud glances round him fearlessly, Until destruction, with a voice of thunder, Daniel Stone, P. M. Waterford. do. tab 
While with his mantle gather’d o'er his breast Break on your guilty torpor—Oh beware ! Samue! Brown, Winchester, do. ue 
And his right arm extended as he spake, And harden not your hearts like ancient Pharaoh, -y Ran gg abe yp ter = do, 
: ; ; eS pit a. he S_ R. Jones, Brooke County, do. ; mit 
He pour’d his cloquence to Pharaoh's ear. Lest e worse fate thas even his befell you. Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N. C. 1 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, God Omnipotent! And you—friends of the cause of liberty, Thos. Moore, p. mM. New Garden, do. ed | 
‘ efras ’ 4 e Sz i ‘ . . . 
Let thou this people go—their wives, their children, Shrink not, though ye be straiten’d in your course, > yg pn - = , i dg gov 
Their verds of cattle, and their suowy flucks,— Even as was Israel at the Red Sea wave. B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. bets 
And whatsoe’er belongeth unto them, Nerve every faculty—call every means, Thomas Lundy, Surry Cownly, do. just 
Shall with themselves, unransom’d, all be free. And every energy of heart and mind te ge ttn 7 an 7: C shat 
sania > : tev. H. M’Millan., Chesterville S. C. 
Say not within thy heart, as thou hast said, Forth into action—summon up your strength— P. Carey, Esq. p. m. Yorkville. do. | four 
That his uochangiog will shall pass away, Ply argument, persuasion, eloquence— James Jones, Greeneville, Tenn. rene 
And yet be unaccomplished—nor yet hope Lend your whole souls to Freedom’s sacred cause— Rev. William Mack, Columbia, do. oF p 
With words deceitful to evade his purpose. Bear patiently with deeply rooted feelings, pan hy oom , ower vt County, Arkattsas Be 
7 oe a ohn A. Henry, Washington Coun iS. : 
Why should’st thou war with Heaven /—can thy weak Of prejudice, self-interest, and all else Rev. M. rae’ sng hae. Ky wh whil 
arm That may have "twined round your opponents hearts— Alexander Reynolds, Hart County, do. agai 
Cope with His wrathful strength who wield’st the Yet combat still, remove, and overpower them. Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville Ia. inter 
thunder, Until no longer o’er the smiling land ars Warren, Kea, Bertaaheld do the n 
: o » Esq. . : 
And looketh on the wide extended earth Is heard the voice of tyranny, and all Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. — Bene 
Even as a litle thing ?—Thy heart is rais'd, Who breathe the same pure air alike are free. William Lewis, Harrisville, do. tribe 
‘ in prid rani - Jehu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa. neve: 
lifted up F ide and vanity, So may God bless yeu! and the franchised slave, William M’Keever, West Middleton do. of th 
or thine exa}ted power and high estate— Remember only in his grateful prayers, Wm. Baldwin, Cookstown, do. ' , spre 
But koow’st thou not, that He who raiseth up, That he has ever drained oppression’s cup, James Mott, (No. 45, Front Street,) Philadelphia. pot > 
Can bring thee low, e’en to the very dust, And that Le owes his liberty to you. bts o. pare” oh decad 
And change thy glory into emptiness ? ic arc ‘ 40GY, vaaes -5 on, @ “4 a 
. Emicy. Mahlon Day, Pearl Siveet, Mew York. or 
Then waken uot the terrors of His wrath, Rev. N. Worcester, p. m. Brighton. Mass. . | 
Nor scora His mandate—let this people go ! Whoever has been familiar with the beautiful and bold Rev. L. D. Dewey, Sheffield. do , a 
But Pharaoh harden’d still his heart. till God style of the American poet, James G. Brooks, will not Wm. B. Bowler, Port-au-Prince, —_ £££ ~~ Periog 
With a bigh hand brought out his ica people esitate one moment in ascribing the following to his proli- ; ———————- — after. 
: ’ fic pen. Itis a figurative description of the Falls of Pas- make 
Aod whelm’d the might of Egypt in the wave. saic, in New Jersey. BOOKS PAMPHLET, Cles t, 
Oh ye! who still in crue! bondage, worse From the Morning Courier. AND pert 
Than e’en th’ Egyptian, hold the ill-starr’d slave, {Dassaic. 6 . tte in nun 
Do ye not dread that God’s long slumbering wrath Pts the ae to the cavern the cataract — id go UU >» tiseas, 
Atlength will pour its ter ? And its rainbows were gleaming in silver and gold; _ 
Are ar rth en vet st ya? And the foam of its plunge, was like clouds of the night, IN GENERAL, 
map| Ppression aught more just When they rise on the breath of the tempest in flight. . TED 
Than in the days of Moses ?—and if not, his di teatih ot » eh ins dead NEATLY AN!' PROMPTLY EXECU 
oF F n the calm of an ocean, when whirlwinds are dea ; 
ith how much deeper hue does the dark stain The flood glided down to the brink of the bed: AT THIS OF FICE. 








